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brilliant orator, Alfred Deakin, who was sympathetic with
some of the aims if not the methods of Labour. The second
group consisted of the Free Trade Liberals of Xew South
Wales, supported by the great pastoralists, merchants, and
importers. By 1914 Australia was committed to protection,
and any real distinction between the two Liberal groups had
almost disappeared. Their political philosophy, compared
with that of Liberal parties elsewhere in the Empire, re-
sembled more the doctrines of Asquith and his followers than
of the contemporary Canadian Liberals under Wilfrid Laur-
ier.15 The social environment of the continent, especially
the rising pressure of Labour, made Alfred Deakin and his
associates concentrate upon an agenda different from that of
Laurier: they gave a more positive function to the state and
travelled further towards social democracy.
When Hughes and his immediate followers were expelled
from the Labour ranks on the issue of conscription, they
joined the Liberals to create the Nationalist party, which
retained office till 1929. Within the same period the Country
party emerged to press the claims of the rural primary pro-
ducer in opposition to the potent interests of finance, indus-
try, and trade unionism in the large cities. The Country
party was the Australian counterpart of that contemporary
post-war agrarian revolt which threw up the Progressives
and United Farmers in Canada. Although the detailed
grievances were different, the essential ground of discontent
was the same, for both believed that the aggressive interests
of the city swayed governments unduly and would continue
to sway them until the producers of the country were politi-
cally organized for self-protection. In New South Wales
the party early sought not merely to reduce tariffs but to
break up the state into a number of new states in order to
curb the massed power of urbart Sydney. The Country
party, however, has never successfully represented an exclu-
sively rural interest versus an urban interest because, instead
of one, there are several rural interests often in conflict. The
economic plight of the large pastoralist of the inland plains,
^W. Murdoch, Alfred Deakin* This volume is sketchy in treating Deakin's
political ideas, but an acute estimate of Deakin as a political leader appeared in
The Quarterly Review, CCXV, 305-34.